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Thane in a frock-coat and trousers, and transport him, Sullivan,
Miss Terry, and all, to St James's Hall. It is just the same with
music. It is wrong to hear the Covent Garden orchestra play Le
Sommeil de Juliette; but if Gounod writes just such another in-
terlude, and calls it The Sleep of the Saints before the Last Judg-
ment, then nothing can be more proper than to listen to it in the
Albert Hall. Not that Gounod is first favorite with the Puritans.
If they went to the theatre they would prefer a melodramatic
opera with plenty of blood in it. That being out of the question,
they substitute an oratorio with plenty of damnation. The Count
di Luna, grinding his teeth and longing to "centuplicar la morte"
of his rival with "mille atroci spasimi," is a comparatively tame
creature until he takes off his tunic and tights, hies to a "festival,"
and, in respectable evening-dress, shouts that "the Lord is angry
with the wicked every day," and that "if the wicked [meaning
the people who go to the Opera] turn not, the Lord will whet
His sword and bend His bow." What a day Sunday must be for
the children of the oratorio public! It was prime, no cioubt, at the
Crystal Palace on Saturday, to hear the three thousand young
ladies and gentlemen of the choir, in their Sunday best, all shout-
ing "Stone him to death: stone him to death"* and one could
almost hear the satisfied sigh of Mr Chadband as St Paul's "God
shall surely destroy them" was followed in due time by die
piously fugal "See what love hath the Father bestowed on us."
But to me, constitutional scoffer that I am, the prostitution of
Mendelssohn's great genius to this lust for threatening and ven-
geance, doom and wrath, upon which he should have turned his
back with detestation, is the most painful incident in the art-
history of the century. When he saw Fra Diavolo, he was deeply
scandalized at the spectacle of Zerlina undressing herself be-
fore the looking-glass on her wedding eve, singing "Oui, c'est
demain," with the three brigands peeping at her through the
curtains, "I could not set such things to music," he said; and
undoubtedly the theme was none too dignified. But was it half
so^ignoble and mischievous as the grovelling and snivelling of
Stiggins, or the raging and threatening of Mrs Clennam, which
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